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Increasing the Facilities for Higher Education 
By John W. Studebaker* 


N OFFICE-WIDE COMMITTEE on veterans’ 
education, established in the U. S. Office of 
Education more than a year ago, has been carrying 
on a continual study of the problems involved in 
adjusting facilities and curricula of educational insti- 
tutions to the needs of veterans. It has now become 
clear, however, that the problems of veterans’ edu- 
cation cannot be separated from the problems of edu- 
cation for other groups. Making facilities available 
for one group may result in excluding from college 
part or all of other groups. Increasing facilities for 
one group may release facilities for other groups. 
Such considerations as these make it advisable to 
look at this subject from a broad point of view. 


Some Findings 


The Office committee, with the cooperation of 
representatives of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the American Council on 
Education, and the Division of Secondary Education 
of the Office, has secured data which indicate that 
many of the larger and more widely known colleges 
and universities have suddenly become crowded. 
Secondary school graduates are being denied admis- 
sion. Veterans cannot get into the institutions of 
their choice. Students from foreign lands are ap- 
plying in rapidly increasing numbers and cannot 
always be admitted. 

These colleges and universities are embarrassed 
by a serious shortage of teachers. Some textbooks 
cannot be bought. Classroom space is inadequate. 
Laboratory equipment is short. But the greatest 
single embarrassment at these crowded college 
centers is the lack of adequate housing for students, 
both on the campus and in the college community. 


LL 
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In spite of all these hindrances to “college ‘as 
usual,” it is recognized that for many young people, 
particularly veterans, college attendance is now.or 
never. Something must be done. The colleges and 
universities feel a deep obligation to veterans, to 
recent secondary school graduates, and to foreign 
students. Furthermore, public interest demands 
that college education must somehow be made avail- 
able to qualified applicants in all three groups. 

At least partial solutions of these problems are 
being found here and there throughout the country. 
From information about these solutions the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered in the hope that they may 
stimulate other State groups, colleges, and univer- 
sities to do something as promptly as possible to 
help meet the situation which is growing more 
critical every day. 


(1) Unfilled Institutions 


Fortunately, colleges and universities as a whole 
are not crowded. Many of the smaller colleges of 
good standing, and practically all the teachers col- 
leges and junior colleges are not full. The problem 
is one of better utilizing available facilities as well 
as developing additional facilities. 

A list of the institutions which can take additional 
students is being compiled, by the Veterans Admin- 
istration and will be made widely available as soon 
as possible. 

With the assurance that most colleges and uni- 
versities will make every effort to admit the usual 
number of qualified secondary school graduates of 
1946, student counsellors and school administrators 
can do considerable to explain the possibilities of 
the present situation to students and their parents. 
Several suggestions are made here to secondary 
schools: 





Secondary school. counsellors and administrators 
should— 

1. Keep themselves informed about the institu- 
tions of higher learning that now have, or will have, 
the facilities to admit qualified secondary school 
graduates of 1946. 

2. Advise secondary school seniors who had 
planned to enter colleges which are now filled that 
there are educational opportunities available in other 
acceptable accredited colleges, teachers colleges, and 
junior colleges. 

3. Advise students seeking admission to colleges 
in 1946 that the first year in many liberal arts col- 
leges is in the nature of general education and can 
be taken at almost any accredited liberal arts college, 
teachers college, or junior college. Transfer of 
students with creditable records to other institutions 
a year or two later may be more easily effected at 
that time. 


(2) Utilize Present Facilities More 


Each institution may be expected to crowd its 
classes, lengthen its day, utilize competent teachers 
whose qualifications may vary from usual require- 
ments, recruit additional teachers by raising salaries, 
put on more vigorous campaigns in the community 
to find rooms, deal with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority for temporary housing units, and hasten 
the development of its own building program. These 
are ways in which each institution, realizing the 
absolute necessity of increasing facilities for college 
students, will be able to do its part with little or no 
impairment of its standards. 


(3) Put College Work in High-School Buildings 


Crowding is worst in metropolitan areas. High 
schools in these areas have excellent facilities in 
many cases, and frequently maintain their programs 
for a relatively short day. In these high-school 
buildings additional units for education and training 
at the college level can be established. In securing 
staff for such units and in determining content of 
courses and organization of curricula, the cooperation 
of nearby colleges and universities may be sought. 
The college courses to be offered should no doubt be 
limited to the more elementary ones where facilities 
of the high school would require least supplementing 
from other sources. 


(4) State-Wide or Regional Planning 


Colleges and universities in a given State or region 
can cooperate in such a way as to bring to each insti- 
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tution such students, both veterans and others, ag 
can be served best by it. Oftentimes veterans apply 
at the State university for liberal arts work which is 
prerequisite to entering a professional school. The 
veteran’s particular desire is to complete the pro- 
fessional work, such as business administration, at 
the university. The veteran is frequently entirely 
satisfied to attend some other institution qualified 
to give satisfactory preprofessional work, if he can 
be assured that on its completion he will be admitted 
into the professional school at the university. 

Furthermore, some colleges are quite willing to 
introduce new kinds of curricula commonly called 
for by veterans, if they can have information as to 
the extent of the demand for such curricula. There 
has never been a time when cooperative effort on 
the part of all the institutions of a State or region 
has been so necessary to accomplish a very important 
educational purpose. 


(5) Establish Branch Colleges in Vacated Plants 


or Camps 


Camps and other wartime buildings are being 
declared surplus. Without too much readjustment 
these plants frequently lend themselves to educa- 
tional purposes. A university or a college nearby 
might well secure such surplus property and estab- 
lish a branch college or university in such facilities. 


(6) Expand University Extension Services 


University extension divisions carried out during 
the war a program of short intensive courses very 
much like courses demanded now. For this pur- 
pose they utilized high schools, colleges, and other 
institutions in communities scattered throughout 
the State. It should be possible now for extension 
divisions to cooperate with a large number of edu- 
cational agencies throughout the State to establish 
branch educational centers with a variety of courses 
to meet the needs of all types of students. 


Conclusion 


These six suggestions add up to one thing. The 
institutions and State departments of education 
have the responsibility for developing the best 
possible program of education and training for 
veterans as well as for others. The situation 1s 
urgent, and it is earnestly hoped and confidently 
believed that educators throughout the country 
will, on their own initiative, find ways of providing 
higher education to meet the needs of all qualified 
applicants. 














Further Development of Science Legislation 
By Lloyd E. Blauch* 


REVIOUS ISSUES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(October 1, 15, November 15, December 1, 1945; 
February 1, 1946) have contained information con- 
cerning bills in Congress to promote the progress of 
science. Some recent developments have occurred 
in this proposed legislation. 


A New Bill (S. 1720) 


Beginning October 8, and ending November 2, 
1945, extensive joint committee hearirgs were held 
on the Magnuson bill (S. 1285) and the Kilgore bill 
(S. 1297). The testimony submitted at the hear- 
ings has been made available in printed form.’ Al- 
most all of the witnesses favored legislation to ac- 
complish the purposes contemplated in the bills, but 
there were differences of opinion particularly con- 
cerning the administrative and patent features and 
the inclusion of the social sciences in the measure. 

Within a short time there was organized a com- 
mittee to support the Bush report—Sctence, The 
Endless Frontier—of which President Isaiah Bow- 
man of Johns Hopkins University was chairman. 
This group, on November 24, 1945, addressed a 
letter to President Truman which favored the Mag- 
nuson bill and opposed the Kilgore bill. The posi- 
tion of the group was summarized as follows: 

“We are in favor of a responsible board composed 
of laymen and scientists appointed by the President 
on the basis of interest and capacity, with a full-time 
administrator appointed by and responsible to the 
board. We are opposed to mandatory provision for 
ex-officio members either of the board or of the pro- 
fessional divisions. The board should not be em- 
powered to control or coordinate other Government 
scientific agencies, although effective liaison should 
be established and maintained. This lee'slation 
should contain no provision respecting patents or 
the social sciences. 

“In conclusion, Mr. President, the great majority 
of American scientists are in favor of Federal aid 
to scientific research and education, and we are 
confident that, if legislation based on the principles 
stated above be enacted, the program sponsored by 
Dr. Bush and the many scientists and others associ- 


ated with him can be made a great success. We hope 
LK 

*Senior Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, 

1 Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Related Bills). Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, 
October 8-November 2, 1945 (5 parts). Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945 and 1946. 


that on further consideration you will support the 
Bush report and the Magnuson bill.” ? 

President Truman replied under date of December 
14, 1945. In the letter he said in part: 

“T am keenly interested in the development of 
research and of appropriate Federal assistance 
therefor. Brilliant results have been achieved by 
the scientists during the war. The people deserve 
these results in peace as well. 

“My views on the soundest form of Federal 
assistance have been stated both in my message to 
Congress on September 6, 1945, and in the state- 
ments made by the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and the Director of the Budget. 

“These views were expressed after the fullest con- 
sideration of the best interests of all concerned; 
after consultation with scientists, with public 
administrators, and with students of Government; 
after considering the Bush report and the committee 
reports on which it was based; and after weighing 
the views expressed in your letter which had pre- 
viously been called to my attention. 

“T appreciate the interest taken in this subject by 
members of your Committee, and feel sure that their 
basic objectives of freedom of research, and non- 
partisan administration of a program of aid to 
scientific research and education, will be attained 
under such an organization as I have recommended. 

“T am confident that I can count on them to 
support scientific research with the same zeal that 
has made our scientists so eminent.” 

In the meantime the Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which Senator Kilgore is chairman, was 
going forward with its work. It drafted a new bill 
(S. 1720, December 21 ,1945), which was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Kilgore, with Senators 
Johnson of Colorado, Pepper, Fulbright, and Salton- 
stall as cosponsors. At the same time the subcom- 
mittee issued a preliminary report,’ which suggested 
that all interested parties make such suggestions as 
they believed necessary for the perfection of the bill. 


Support From a Committee of Scientists 


Within a short time a committee of 200 scientists, 
formed at the invitation of Harlow Shapley, director 


2 I[bid., p. 1128. 

3 National Science Foundation. Preliminary Report on Science Legislation 
from the Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, December 21, 1945. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (79th Cong., Senate Subcommittee Report No. 7.) 








of the Harvard College Observatory, and Harold C. 
Urey, Institute of Nuclear Physics of the University 
of Chicago, issued a signed statement (December 28, 
1945) which stated its purpose as follows: 

“The signers of this statement have a profound 
conviction that a program of Federal aid to research 
is vital to the national interest and that legislation 
acceptable if not wholly satisfactory to those who 
hold divergent points of view about particular ques- 
tions of function and organization can be drafted. 
We “tand ready to cooperate in the revision of the 
bills recently considered at the Senate hearings on 
pending national science legislation. Our purpose is 
to serve the national interest by securing the collab- 
oration of the maximum number of qualified scien- 
tists in a united attack on the scientific problems 
confronting the Nation.” 

The six major points of agreement listed in the 
scientists’ statement were: (1) Necessity for Federal 
support of research to supplement private funds; 
(2) guarantee of freedom of inquiry; (3) inclusion of 
provision for all fields of fundamental scientific 
inquiry relevant to national interest; (4) publication 
of findings resulting from federally financed research 
and dedication of those findings to the welfare of the 
public; (5) training of research personnel; and (6) the 
necessity for devising a plan or organization which 
will meet major objections to vesting administrative 
responsibility in either a governing board or a single 
administrator. 

Efforts were continued by those interested in this 
legislation to draft a satisfactory bill. Senator 
Fulbright, on January 19, 1946, sent a letter to the 
presidents of a number of universities enclosing some 
materials bearing on the matter, (1) stating that he 
believed the new bill (S. 1720) to be near a satis- 
factory form and that he planned to urge speedy 
action in the Senate; (2) urging the presidents to give 
the subject careful study and to arrange for discus- 
sions among faculty members; and (3) requesting 
the presidents to give him their suggestions and 
support. 


A Revised Bill (S. 1850) 


Further work by the sponsors of the legislation in 
cooperation with the two nongovernmental commit- 
tees mentioned above resulted in the draft of a new 
bill (S. 1850, February 21, 1946), which Senator 
Kilgore introduced with Senators Magnuson, John- 
son of Colorado, Pepper, Fulbright, Saltonstall, 
Thomas of Utah, and Ferguson, as cosponsors, 

Within a few days the Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization issued a report which discussed the 
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state of American science and the scope of a national 
science program and set forth a section-by-section 
analysis of the new bill.‘ At the same time Senato, 
Magnuson, from the Subcommittee considering his 
bill (S. 1285), presented to the Senate Committe 
on Commerce a report concurring in the new bil 
(S. 1850). This report stated that a practical 
necessity for quick action arises because by law the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development js 
to be terminated on June 30, 1946. 


Provisions of the Revised Bill 


Some of the principal provisions of the revised bil] 
(S. 1850) are as follows: 

1. The National Science Foundation, an independ. 
ent agency of the Federal Government, would be 
established. It would be administered by an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and after con- 
sulting with the National Science Board. 

2. Within the Foundation the following divisions 
would be established: (a) Mathematical and Phys 
ical Sciences; (b) Biological Sciences; (¢) Social 
Sciences; (d) Health and Medical Sciences; (e) Na 
tional Defense; (f) Engineering and Technology; 
(g) Scientific Personnel and Education; (h) Publica- 
tions and Information; (7) and such additional 
divisions, not to exceed three in number, as the 
administrator, after receiving the advice of the 
board, might establish. 

3. Each division would be headed by a director 
appointed by the administrator. For each division 
there would be a divisional scientific committee of 
not fewer than 5 nor more than 15 members appointed 
by the administrator, with the advice and approval 
of the National Science Board; but the committee 
for the Division of National Defense would consist 
of not more than 40 persons, at least half of them 
civilians appointed by the administrator with the 
advice and approval of the National Science Board, 
and the remaining members designated by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Nav 
from among the personnel of their respective 
Departments. 

4. The National Science Board would be created; 
it would consist of nine members appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate, 

4 National Science Foundation. Report on Science Legislation From the 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee on Military Affairs 
United States Senate, February 27, 1946. Washington, U. §, Government 
Printing Office, 1946. (79th Cong., Senate Subcommittee Report No. 8.) 

8 National Science Foundation. Report on Science Legislation From the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, considerit 


S. 1285, February 27, 1946. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Offic 
1946. (79th Cong., Senate Subcommittee.) 
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and the chairman of the several divisional scientific 
ommittees. The Board would appoint its own 
gcretary and prescribe his duties. 

5. Members of the board and of the divisional 
sientific committees, and any other employees of 
the Foundation, would be chosen “‘without regard to 
their political affiliations and solely on the basis of 
their demonstrated capacity to carry out the pur- 
soses Of the Foundation and their fitness to perform 
the duties of their office.” Members of the Board 
and the divisional committees would receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 for each day they en- 
gaged in the business of the Foundation, plus neces- 
sary travel and other expenses incurred in official 
work. 

6. The Board and each divisional committee 
would annually elect its own chairman from among 
its own members. The Board and each committee 
would meet at the call of its own chairman, or at 
such times as might be fixed by itself, but not less 
than six times each year, including at least once each 
calendar quarter. No one appointed as a member 
of the Board or any divisional committee who had 
served a full 3-year term would be eligible again to 
serve as a member of the same group until after 
the end of 1 yer following expiration of his term. 

7. The Board would continuously survey the 
activities and manzgement of the Foundation, and 
periodically evaluate the achievements of the Foun- 
dation in accomplishing the objectives of the act. 
Each divisional committee would survey continu- 
ously the scientific field which it encompasses, under- 
take to determine the specific scientific needs of 
such field, and evaluate proposed programs and 
projects. 


8. Of the funds appropriated to the Foundation 
for research and development activities, excluding 
funds appropriated for national defense, not less 
than 25 percent would be apportioned among the 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) 
“to be expended only for carrying on research and 
development activities in the facilities of tax-support- 
ed colleges and universities, including the land-grant 
colleges, within such State pursuant to contracts 
or other financial arrangements made by the admin- 
istrator .. . .” An additional amount of not less 
than 25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
research and development activities would be ex- 
pended “‘in the facilities of nonprofit organizations” 
without regard to the limitations relating to State 
quotas or the tax-supported character of the or- 
ganization. 

9. The administrator would be “authorized to 


award scholarships and fellowships to persons for 
scientific study or scientific work in any field of 
science, including but not limited to the mathe- 
matical, physical, biological, medical, and _ social 
sciences at nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or other institutions selected by the recipient of 
such aid, for such periods as the administrator may 
determine, in the United States or in foreign 
countries.” 

10. The administrator would maintain a register 
of scientific and technical personnel. 

Other provisions of the bill are concerned with the 
use and dissemination of research findings, discoveries 
and patents arising from the research, reporting to 
the President and the Congress, international 
cooperation in scientific matters, and interdepart- 
mental coordination of scientific activities. The 
Office of Scientific Research and Development 
would be transferred to the Foundation, as would 
also the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. Annual appropriations to the Founda- 
tion would be authorized. 


Relation to Other Legislation 


The new bill (S. 1850) has some relation to the 
Byrd bill (S. 825) and to the May bill (H. R. 3440), 
both for research on national defense. It is also 
related somewhat to proposed measures dealing 
with research in and control of atomic energy. 
The Subcommittee on War Mobilization has made 
the following statement concerning these relation- 
ships: 

“The bill recommended by your Subcommittee 
embodies the objectives and machinery proposed in 
S. 825 and H. R. 3440, and is intended to obviate 
the necessity for passing these bills which provide 
for the creation of new and separate civilian- 
military research agencies. The representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments have testified in 
hearings that the creation of a National Science 
Foundation, with a special division for national 
defense research, will meet their civilian research 
needs. 

“The National Science Foundation legislation in 
no way prejudges any of the pending measures relat- 
ing to the control of atomic energy. It is true that 
to the extent that any atomic energy commission 
would engage in scientific research, its work, like 
that of other scientific agencies, would be coordinated 
on a voluntary basis with that of the National 
Science Foundation. 

“While the legislation now being recommended 
sets forth a general policy on the availability of 
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federally financed scientific discoveries, your Sub- 
committee recognizes that certain special provisions 
will be made in the case of atomic energy discoveries. 
It is also expected that if national science legislation 
is enacted prior to atomic energy legislation that the 
atomic energy discoveries will be exempted for the 
interim period from these provisions of the national 
science bill under the discretion given to the Presi- 
dent. 

“The Foundation is not given any authority or 
responsibility with respect to the control and utili- 
zation of atomic energy. Research in nuclear 
physics supported by the Foundation would be 
subject to whatever controls are established by 
atomic—energy legislation.” ® 

Some question has arisen concerning the relation- 
ship of the Kilgore bill to the Fulbright bill (S. 
1248). Concerning this matter the Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization has said: 

© National Science Foundation. Report on Science Legislation from the 


Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, February 27, 1946, p. 14. 





“The Subcommittee conceives the function of the 
Division of Engineering and Technology to be the 
support of research in the fundamental engineering 
sciences and other studies basic to the broad develop. 
ment of technology, not the engineering development 
of machines or processes. It is thus clear that the 
functions of this division do not conflict with those 
of the Office of. Technical Services which S. 1248 
would establish in the Department of Commerce to 
aid private inventors and industries with the engi. 
neering development of new ideas.” ? 

The Committee on Military Affairs reported the 
Kilgore bill (S. 1850) favorably to the Senate on 
April 9. No further action has been taken on it. 

Two other science bills have been introduced in 
the Congress recently—S. 1770, by Senator Willis; 
and H. R. 5332, by Congresswoman Luce. These 
bills and further developments in the Kilgore bill and 
the Fulbright bill (S. 1248) will be described in 
another issue of HIGHER EDUCATION, 


T Ibid., p. 29. 





State Laws Barring Aliens From Professions 


and Occupations 


By Herman I. Branse* 


HE ALIEN in the United States has one more 

obstacle to overcome, than the citizen, in the 
struggle to earn a livelihood—his alienage. A study 
made in 1941 disclosed that employers in several 
thousand establishments employing millions of 
workers insisted upon a qualification of citizenship 
for their employees, although there was no legal re- 
quirement to that effect.'_ In addition to the qualifi- 
cations imposed by employers, the alien is often 
confronted by certain statutory restrictions, for every 
State in the Nation has enacted legislation discrim- 
inating against the alien in a wide variety of profes- 
sions, occupations, and trades. 


Legislation 


Legislation prohibiting any but citizens or aliens 
who have filed a declaration of intention from follow- 


*Examiner in the Adjudications Office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice. This article is an adaptation of an article under 
the same title originally published in Immigration and Naturalization Service’s 
Monthly Review, Vol. III, No. 9, March 1946. 

1 Handbook of Labor Statistics (Department of Labor), vol. 1, p. 297 (1941). 
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ing certain occupations has been in existence for 
many years. However, since 1939 ?, there has been 
a marked increase in this type of legislation. Some 
States have indicated a greater consciousness of the 
alien problem than others. The largest number of 
restrictions are contained in the statutes of New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey, and Michigan.* Al 
though these States have large alien populations, it 
should not be concluded that there is a causal rela- 
tionship between the number of aliens in a State and 
the amount of discriminatory legislation in its law 
books. For instance, California has enacted fewer 
restrictive measures than Oregon, even though its 
alien population and its proportion to the total popw- 
lation are far greater than are those of Oregon. It 
may be that a consideration of local ordinances, reg- 
ulations of examining and licensing boards, and 


2 Interpreter Releases, vol. XVII, p. 360, November 1, 1940. 
8 Indiana and Maryland have the least number of Statutes discriminating 
against aliens. 
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prejudice of private employers would present a 
different picture. However, insofar as the present 
study is concerned, the conclusion is not warranted. 


Authority of the State 


The right of the State to require that only citizens 
be employed upon public works or projects financed 
by public funds has long been recognized.* Like- 
wise, by reason of its proprietary interest, the State 
may restrict to its own citizens the use of the natural 
resources within its boundaries.® And in the 
exercise of its police power for the protection of the 
public health, morals, and safety, the State may 
impose restrictions on the right to engage in a 
trade.® It is under the authority of the policy power 
that most legislation curtailing the employment of 
aliens is enacted. Although such statutes continue 
to be enforced, their validity has often been ques- 
tioned. 

Under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, equal protection of 
the laws is guaranteed to all persons, whether they 
be aliens or citizens. The right to work for a living 
in the ordinary occupations of the community has 
been held to be of the very essence of the personal 
freedom and opportunity implicit in this amendment. 
On this ground, an Arizona statute requiring that, 
in all establishments having more than five em- 
ployees, at least 8 percent be citizens was declared 
unconstitutional.’ 

An additional reason advanced by the court for 
the invalidity of such legislation was the fact that 
the authority to control immigration is vested 
solely in the Federal Government. Since aliens 
cannot live where they cannot work, denying them 
the opportunity of earning a livelihood would be 
tantamount to denying them entrance; and, there- 
fore, would constitute an unlawful invasion of the 
delegated powers of Congress. Consequently, to 
sustain such legislation, it must be shown that the 
classification is not arbitrary and that some relation- 
ship exists between the requirement for citizenship 
and the public health, morals, or safety. 

If the business has a harmful or obnoxious ten- 
dency, the denial of a license to aliens is generally 
upheld on the theory that citizens are more con- 
cerned with the welfare of the community than are 
aliens.§ However, an examination of court decisions 





4 Heims v. McCall, 239 U. S. 175 (1915). 

§ McCready v. Virginia, 94 U. S. 391 (1876). 
$16 Corpus Juris Secundum, p. 1416. 

' Truax v. Reigh, 239 U. S. 33 (1915). 

® Clarke v. Deckeback, 274 U. S. 392 (1926). 
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reveals a decided lack of uniformity in the applica- 
tion of this principle. In Maine, a statute making 
citizenship a prerequisite for a peddler’s license was 
declared invalid.’ A similar statute was upheld in 
Massachusetts on the ground that the business of 
peddling furnished opportunities for fraud. Al- 
though one court has held invalid legislation which 
prohibited the issuance to an alien of a barber’s 
license,"’ many States continue to enforce such legis- 
lation. Therefore, in the absence of a judicial deter- 
mination within the particular jurisdiction or by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, no conclusion 
may be reached as to the validity of a restriction with 
respect to one of the common occupations or trades 
of the community. 


Diversity of Legislation 


It is interesting to note just what is deemed 
essential for the public health and safety. In Con- 
necticut, a pharmacist must be a citizen; but a 
declarant alien may practice medicine or chiropody, 
and no statutory requirement exists as to the citizen- 
ship of a dentist. Although in New Jersey a greater 
consciousness of the importance of dental care is 
indicated by the fact that dentists must be citizens, 
the filling of prescriptions is entrusted to declarant 
aliens. The people of Utah feel secure in permitting 
an alien who has filed a declaration of intention to 
practice law, but are convinced that the welfare of 
the community requires that none but citizens be 
funeral directors. However, the most restricted of 
all the occupations and professions is that of the 
accountant, since 46 States require citizenship or a 
declaration of intention. Obviously, these enact- 
ments do not follow any particular plan or formula. 

A diversity exists in the form of the statutes and 
the type of limitations contained therein. To 
practice in Delaware, a dentist must be a citizen. 
In Oklahoma, an alien may be licensed if he has 
filed a declaration of intention. Under the laws of 
Illinois, an alien declarant may practice dentistry 
provided, however, that he “. .. having made 
such a declaration, has filed a petition for naturali- 
zation within 30 days after becoming eligible to do 
so...” In Massachusetts, a license will be re- 
voked unless naturalization is completed within 5 
years after a declaration of intention is filed; in 
Michigan, a declarant will be granted only a tem- 
porary license for the minimum period required to 


9 State v. Montgomery, 94 Maine 192 (1900). 

10 Commonwealth v. Hana, 195 Mass. 262 (1902). 

1 Templar v. Michigan State Board of Examiners of Barbers, 131 Mich. 254 
(1902). 








complete citizenship. A few States have taken into 
consideration the fact that not all aliens are re- 
quired to file a declaration of intention for natural- 
ization, and have provided for the issuance of li- 
censes to persons who are applicants for citizenship. 
Of course, those statutes which give the individual 
a period of time to acquire citizenship are a definite 
advantage to the newly arrived alien, since he is 
thus permitted to practice his trade or profession 
while waiting for the lapse of years necessary to 
make him eligible for naturalization. 

The accompanying lists show by trade or profes- 
sion the States which require citizenship or a dec- 
laration of intention as a prerequisite for a license 
in the ordinary occupations of the community. 
Statutes restricting employment by the State or on 
projects financed by public funds are not included. 
No attempt has been made to list the regulations 
of an examining or licensing board as they do not 
constitute statutory limitations. Thus, many State 
medical boards have made citizenship a qualification 
to practice, although the statute is silent on that 
point.’ With respect to attorneys, also, authority 
to prescribe qualifications for admission to the bar 
has been delegated to the courts or an examining 
board, and citizenship has been required.’ How- 
ever, such regulations do not appear in the attached 
tables. 

The Basic Science Acts of many States prohitbi 
any but citizens or declarant aliens from taking the 
general examination required of all persons who 
desire to practice any of the “healing arts.” Since 
the definition of what constitutes a healing art is 
not uniform, it was decided to list the States having 
such restrictions under the heading, “Healing Arts.” 
However, all the professions which come within such 
definition necessarily will be affected by the limita- 
tion set upon the right to take the preliminary 
examination. 

Every effort has been made to include all enact- 
ments in effect at the end of 1944. Abstracts of 
State legislation, contained in the current issues of 
the State Law Index published by the Library of 
Congress, unfortunately were not indexed in a manner 
to permit research on this subject; and the bound 
volume will not be published until 1947. Copies 
of the latest State laws are not presently available, 
so that legislation enacted in 1945 could not be 
included. 


12 The Emigre Physician in America. Journal American Medical Association 
117: 1881-88, November 29, 1941; Refugees and the Professions, 53 Harvard 
Law Review 112 (1939). 

18 New Mexico State Board of Examiners, Rule 1; Pennsyloania Supreme Court 
Rules, Rule 7. ; 
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Occupations and Professions Requiring 
Citizenship, by States— 


Accountant (C. P. A.): Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia. 

Architect: Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, South Dakota. 

Attorney: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Ka >sas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Auctioneer: Minnesota, Montana. 

Barber: Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

Boiler Inspector: New Jersey, Texas. 

Chauffeur: New York, Ohio. 

Chiropodist: Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Texas. 

Chiropractor: Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico. 

Corporate Director or Officer: Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas. 

Cosmetician: Wisconsin. 

Dental Hygienist: Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi. 

Dentist: Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont. 

Detective (private): California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

Drug Dealer: Connecticut, Massachusetts. 

Embalmer or Funeral Director: Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Employment Agent: Illinois, lowa, New Jersey, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. 

Explosives Dealer: New Jersey. 

Guides (game and fish): Arizona, New York, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Healing Arts: Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee. 

Insurance Broker: Ohio. 

Junk Dealer: Virginia. 

Liquor Dealer: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Mine Supervisory Employees: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Nurse (Professional): Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania. 

Optometrist: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington. 

Osteopath: Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, New Jersey. 

Pawnbroker: Virginia. 

Peddler: Arkansas. 

Pharmacist: Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Physician: Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Texas, Wyoming. 


Pilot (Vessel): Alabama, California, Georgia, Louisiana, New 
York, Oregon, Washington. 


Plumber: Illinois, Kentucky. 
Potson Dealer: South Dakota. 


Pool or Billiard Room Operator: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
South Carolina. . 


Promoter of Boxing and Wrestling Matches: Michigan. 

Race Track Employee: Ullinois, Massachusetts, New York. 

Real Estate Broker: Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming. 

Refrigerator Truck Operator: Maine. 

Shorthand Reporter (certified): lowa, New Jersey. 

Surveyor or Professional Engineer: Illinois, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

Teacher: Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee. 


Veterinarian: Delaware, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 


Jersey, New York. 


Occupations and Professions Requiring 
Declaration of Intention or 
Application for Citizenship, by States— 


Accountant (C. P. A.): Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Architect: Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 


Attorney: Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Utah. 


Barber: Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, lowa. 

Boat Puller: Oregon. 

Chiropodist: Connecticut. 

Corporate Director or Officer: New York, Wisconsin. 


Cosmetician (Beauty Culture): Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 


Illinois, Rhode Island. 


Dentist: Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
York, Oklahoma, Wisconsin. 


Hairdresser: Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
Healing Arts: Rhode Island, South Dakota. 
Horseshoer: Illinois. 


Michigan, New 


Insurance Broker: California, Illinois. 
Manicurist: Florida. 

Mine Supervisory Employees: Utah, Wyoming. 
Nurse (Practical): New York. 


Nurse (Professional): California, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New York, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 


Optometrist: Illinois, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
Osteopath: New York, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 
Peddler: Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 


Pharmacist: California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin. 


Physician: Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


Pysio-therapist: Connecticut, New York. 

Pool or Billiard Room Operator: New York. 

Real Estate Broker: M\linois, New York, Oregon. 
Shorthand Reporter (Certified): Colorado, New York. 


Surveyor or Professional Engineer: Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, South Carolina, Virginia. 


Teacher: California, Idaho, Michigan, New York, North Dakota, 
Texas, Washington. 


Tree Expert (Certified): New Jersey. 


Veterinarian: Illinois. 

It should be noted that in many States a license is 
subject to being revoked if citizenship is not acquired 
within a stated period of time. 





Disposition of Surplus Textbooks 


The War Assets Administration has selected the 
Library of Congress to dispose of surplus textbooks 
used by the ASTP, Navy V-12, and other service 
training programs, according to an announcement 
by Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 

Estimated to number approximately a million 
volumes, these books have been made available to 
the Library of Congress for its usual uses in exchange 
and other purposes. Although not bound by the 
provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, the 
Library of Congress is attempting to make the text- 
books available to tax-supported and tax-exempt 
educational institutions, including libraries, at the 
cost of handling plus transportation. 

It accordingly sent to all colleges and universities 
late in March a catalog (Offering of Surplus Books 
No. 1), listing approximately 300,000 volumes held 
in one warehouse. These books are offered in case 
lots only and are priced at 25 cents a volume, plus 
shipping charges. The Library of Congress states 
that it does not intend to distribute any books which 
are not in good condition (new or used) but that it 
cannot give the service expected of an established 
book dealer. 

Plans for the distribution of the remainder of the 
million books are dependent in part upon the interest 
manifested in the first offering. Further information 
about the project may be obtained by writing to 
Surplus Books, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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CONFERENCE of representatives of 21 na- 

tional educational associations, covering all types 
and levels of education, was held in Washington on 
April 1 and 2, under auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The conference discussed the 
program of disposal of surplus Government property 
to educational institutions. 

Following the first day’s addresses and general 
discussions of problems and difficulties encountered 
in the acquisition of surplus Government property 
by educational institutions, a Committee on Policies 
and Plans and an Action Committee were appointed 
both of which reported to the conference at the 
beginning of its second day. 

The report of the Committee on Policies and 
Plans briefly outlined some of the needs of education 
and the benefits which would accrue to the United 
States from a program of surplus property disposal 
which would enable educational institutions to fill 
these needs. It next discussed briefly the principal 
reasons why the program as now conducted fails to 
give education the benefits obviously intended by 
the Congress under the Surplus Property Act. 

The report concluded with the following state- 
ment: 

“The need of education is so great and the cause 
so just that the intended benefits to education must 
be made possible by the official recognition of the 
following: 

*(1) A policy of nominal pricing, namely, the 
cost of care and handling, which will truly reflect 
the public benefits accruing from the use of such 
property. 

(2) Provision for not less than a 30-day period 
of offering in order to permit fair and orderly dis- 
tribution of property. 

(3) Reservation of property in terms of esti- 
mated quantities required by educational institu- 
tions. 

“(4) Revision downward of minimum purchase 
quantities to permit smaller educational units to 
fulfill their needs.” 

This report was adopted by the conference. 

The report of the Action Committee made the 
following recommendations, which were adopted by 
the conference: 

“(1) That a Steering Committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the conference on April 


New Surplus Property Disposal Policies Recommended 
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1; Mr. Pullen, president, Chief State School Officers, 
to carry on the actions recommended by the con- 
ference; and that the Committee be authorized to 
add such other persons, on a consultant basis, as it 
desires. 

(2) That members of the conference personally 
contact their Congressmen before leaving Washing- 
ton, urging action on surplus property. 

“(3) That the organizations represented by the 
conference immediately urge their membership to 
contact their local Congressmen indicating the need 
for surplus property, the failure to procure it under 
existing regulations, and the need for immediate 
action. Such contact should be: (a) By letter or 
telegram; (b) Personal during Easter recess of the 
Congress. 

“(4) That members of the conference enlist the 
cooperation of other groups to procure similar con- 
tact by: (a) Members of governing boards of col- 
leges and universities; (b) members of boards of 
education; (c) faculty of schools and colleges; (d) 
interested citizens; and (¢) members of nonprofes- 
sional organizations such as veterans’ organizations, 
fraternal groups, and labor organizations. 

(5) That the conference make representation to 
appropriate Government offices including: (a) John 
Snyder, Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion; (b) General Gregory, War Assets Administra- 
tion; (c) President Truman. 

“(6) That statements be sent by other organiza- 
tions to the same Government offices. 

“(7) That the Steering Committee procure press 
and radio comments on the current situation, using 
specific instances for appeal. 

(8) That members of the conference, and the 
members of organizations represented, enlist support 
of local radio and press. 

“(9) It is the sense of this conference that every 
effort be made to effect the simplification of all 
procedures for acquiring surplus property.” 

Following the meeting, a permanent Action Com- 
mittee was appointed consiting of: L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Associ- 
ation; John W. Lewis, Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Committee of the Association of School 
Business Officials; and R. B. Marston, Director, 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division of the Na 
tional Education Association. 














NUMBER of colleges and universities have or- 

ganized their audio-visual aids services by 
placing in one department the authority, activities, 
and equipment relating to the use of these aids. The 
following discussion points out some of the services 
required, and indicates why centralization of these 
services is advantageous. 


Problems in the Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids 


College and university teachers find that the 
problems connected with the use of audio-visual aids 
often provide an insurmountable handicap. These 
problems arise from the mechanics of projection or 
sound recording, obtaining good materials, and using 
the aids properly. Especially at the university level 
the teaching staff does not have the time, the 
experience, nor the patience to track down, for in- 
stance, the sound films available on a particular 
subject; to select the nearest, cheapest, and most 
dependable source for the desired film; to requisition 
it; to see that it arrives on time; to inspect it before 
showing to be sure it will go through the projector; 
to arrange for a projector in good operating condition; 
to find a man to run the film who is competent to 
do a good job; to attend to several other details to 
ensure that the showing comes off smoothly; and 
finally to return the film and see that the charges 
paid are correct. All these things constitute an 
onerous burden for a teacher at any level, and 
members of a college faculty cannot spare the time 
to be bothered with them. All these details should 
be handled by a central office with a staff that is 
fully experienced in all phases of the work so as to 
carry it on most efficiently. 

The University of Minnesota has in operation its 
Visual Education Service to handle all these matters. 
It is only necessary for an instructor to telephone the 
Visual Education Service that, on a certain day, in 
a particular classroom, he wants a showing of a 
certain specialized film in his subject. After this 
phone call, he can forget about the matter with 
complete assurance that on the day that he wants to 
use the film as part of his lecture he can walk into 
his classroom, find the shades down, the lights on, 
a screen in position, a modern sound projector in 
perfect operating condition in position in the rear 
of the room threaded with the correct film prein- 
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spected, and an operator in attendance who has 
been thoroughly trained not only to run sound films 
but to take care of all the petty details of classroom 
projection. Under these circumstances, an instruc- 
tor finds it easy to plan his use of avdio-visual aids 
without worrying about the mechanics. When the 
time comes for the use of the sound film, he knows it 
will be run off without any difficulties whatever to 
distract him or his students from the subject matter. 


Tracking Down 
Audio-Visual Aids 


The tracking down of audio-visual aids suitable 
for classroom use is an important part of a visual 
education service at the university level, because, at 
this level—in sharp distinction from the secondary 
school level—materials are highly specialized. A 
university visual education center should be able to 
prepare bibliographies of teaching materials, espe- 
cially of motion picture films, on any subject. 

A centralized service, as many universities and 
colleges are discovering today, provides for numerous 
economies which will make the use of audio-visual 
aids in teaching much less expensive. One way of 
accomplishing this saving is by channeling all 
requests for materials through one booker or staff of 
bookers. At first, when films are not used inten- 
sively, it may be feasible for many university depart- 
ments to order their own films, but, as the use 
increases—as it most surely will in coming years— 
confusion will result from this practice. There 
actually have been instances of two departments on 
a campus requesting the same film from a distant 
source for the same day. A central booking service 
eliminates such duplication and disappointment by 
obtaining the film for both showings at the cost of 
one day’s rental. Further than this, the staff of a 
central booking office are specialists in sources of 
materials and in evaluation of these sources. The 
centralized booking of films on a campus is directly 
parallel to the established practice of centralized 
ordering of books for all university departments by 
the university library. 


Purchase and Maintenance 
of Equipment 


A centralized visual education service can save 
the university large sums of money in the purchase 
and maintenance of the equipment, provided it is 
given authority over and control of such equipment, 





whether portable or permanently installed. All pro- 
jection and sound reproducing equipment coming on 
the market should be scientifically tested by sound 
and projection engineers who are experienced in the 
practical uses of this type of equipment. Further 
savings can be accomplished by standardization of 
equipment. A centralized service should also main- 
tain a supply of common replacement parts and a 
maintenance shop for repairing all equipment owned 
by the university from microphones to 35-mm. 
sound projectors. 


Distribution of Audio-Visual 
Aids to Departments 


Another activity which should be centralized at a 
university is the distribution of teaching films to the 
departments. The film libraries are usually operated 
by the extension division. Because many universi- 
ties have had extension film libraries long before the 
campus visual-aids service was considered, the latter 
is often an expanison of the work of the film library 
and under the direction of the extension division. 
When no one else would undertake campus service, 
the extension divisions have been willing to organize 
this work. Logically, however, providing visual aids 
in the campus classes is not properly the function of 
the extension division. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion would save funds and avoid confusion by 
establishing centralized visual education services. 

Recently some university and college libraries 
have. become interested in providing a centralized 
campus service in audio-visual materials. There are 
several objections to placing this work under the 
library. First, audio-visual education comprises not 
only materials, but also engineering services for 
equipment. ‘They should never be separated into 
two departments; the faculty cannot be bothered 
with calling two offices in order to plan a classroom 
showing. All audio-visual materials and equipment 
should be centralized in one department if the pro- 
gram is to succeed. Providing engineering services 
is foreign to the tradional functions of a library. 

Second, the field of audio-visual education is al- 
ready too specialized and too complex to be included 
as a subdivision of the library. The director’s 
training should be in education and liberal arts 
rather than in library subjects. 

Third, visual education has had to fight the 
tyranny of the printed word in order to make a place 
for itself in teaching methods. It has won recogni- 
tion in spite of—rather than because of—the atti- 
tude of libraries to it. Today it still needs enthu- 
siastic sponsors, and most libraries do not fill this 
requirement. 


Production of Audio-Visual Aids 





A centralized service should also provide the fa- 
cilities and staff for the production of materials of 
all types from slides and charts to sound motion 
pictures. The production of teaching films at uni- 
versities has been going on for decades, but in the 
last 5 years there has been a greatly increased in- 
terest in this work. Many leaders in visual education 


‘feel that the universities will become centers of pro- 


duction not only of the specialized films needed at 
the university level, but also of the more generalized 
films needed at lower instructional levels. 

The increasing interest in university production 
has also been accompanied by an increase in the 
amateur efforts of individual faculty members. 
Their films are sometimes well produced and inval- 
uable additions to university film libraries, but in 
90 percent of the cases the amateurishness of the 
photography, of the planning of the production, and 
of the subsequent editing and later production stages, 
has consigned the films to the storage shelf or the 
trash can after the film has been shown a few times. 

It should be the function of a visual education 
service to provide a production staff which will see 
to it that the quality of productions is kept high 
enough so that the films will have permanent value. 
This does not mean that fully professional Holly- 
wood quality should be insisted upon. On the con- 
trary, universities cannot afford the commercial 
prices in production which are concomitant to this 
highest quality. The university production should, 
on the one hand, avoid commercial standards and 
costs and, on the other hand, avoid the great waste 
of amateur efforts. The production of motion pic- 
tures is work for specialists in the field. 


Keeping Abreast of 
New Developments 


It is also the business of a visual education service 
to keep abreast of all new developments in the field. 
This is done through contact with professional or- 
ganizations and the reading of several dozen profes- 
sional journals. New developments must be evalu- 
ated against previous experience, and, if significant, 
they should be followed closely. The faculty should 
be informed of important new materials or new uses 
for materials as they are developed. As new materi- 
als come on the market, they should be brought to 
the campus and offered to the appropriate faculty 
members for free preview. All previewed films 
should be thoroughly evaluated by both the visual 
education director and the subject-matter specialists 
concerned with them. These evaluations should be 
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indexed and filed so that they will be available for 
future reference. In other words, it is the function 
of the visual education service not only to fill imme- 
diate needs, but also to anticipate future needs. 


Planning New Buildings 


A centralized service should take an active part 
in the planning of new buildings so that complete 
provision will be made for the future use of audio- 
visual aids in any room. This is not merely a simple 
matter of arranging for power outlets or light switches 
in convenient places. For example, 16-mm. sound 
films provide a crucial test of the acoustics of class- 
rooms. Again, there arises the problem of surmount- 
ing the mechanics of visual aids with the least dis- 
ruption of the class. If the rooms are properly 
planned in new buildings, the use of teaching aids 
will be greatly advanced. 

The specialized knowledge required for planning a 
room for the use of audio-visual aids is generally the 
result of specific training in that field, not of com- 
mon engineering knowledge. This point cannot be 
stressed too strongly. On campuses today buildings 
are being constructed for which there has been no 
adequate planning for the use of audio-visual aids. 
The simple mechanics of projecting in these rooms 
will be almost an insurmountable obstacle in the 
coming years to the use of teaching aids; and, be- 
cause of the long life of university buildings, this 
will be a handicap for future generations of teachers 
and students. 


Training in the Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids 


A visual-aids service should establish and super- 
vise an informal training school for operators for 
audio-visual equipment. At the university level it 
is important, as mentioned above, that all showings 
be made with a minimum of distraction to the in- 
structor and to the class. Break-downs and inter- 
ruptions should not occur in college classes. Elimi- 
nation of these disturbances can be accomplished 
only by a training program which will teach operators 
the bare essentials of operating the equipment and 
also the niceties that make up a good showing. 

Another important function of a centralized visual 
education service is the teaching of courses in this 
field for the colleges and schools of education 
associated with the university. The teaching of 
these courses depends greatly on varied resources 
in materials and equipment. It will profit greatly 
from association with an active visual education 
service which has such resources at its command. + 


Conclusion 


In summary, it may be repeated once more that 
the cornerstone of a healthy program of the use of 
audio and visual aids in university classrooms is 
the complete centralization of all activities and 
equipment in this line in one department and under 
one head. This point needs to be emphasized 
because the practice on most campuses is that 
individual items of equipment are purchased by 
separate departments with no attempt whatever to 
test, pretest, evaluate, maintain, and amortize them. 
Besides these disadvantages, equipment bought by 
one department is not available, as a rule, to others. 
A university usually finds itself-owning tens-of- 
thousands-of-dollars worth of equipment and getting 
only a small percentage of the value from this invest- 
ment. 

The highest function, however, of a centralized 
visual eduction service is not to provide services at 
lower cost but to assist in the improvement of in- 
struction in college classes, (1) by relieving the 
teaching staff of the mechanical details of visual 
aids, (2) by locating and evaluating good teaching 
materials, and (3) by stimulating the faculty to use 
effective visual aids. In this work, the visual edu- 
cation service takes a more active part in actual 
classroom instruction than even the library. There- 
fore, ideally the visual education services should be 
supported entirely from general support funds, and 
the services should be provided entirely free to the 
teaching staff. Several universities and colleges are 
now following this plan in whole or in part. In the 
end it is the best policy. Inasmuch as the primary 
function of visual aids is to improve instruction, their 
use should not be charged for any more than should 
library books. 





Additions to North Central Accredited List 


At the fifty-first annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, held in Chicago March 25-30, 1946, the 
following institutions of higher education were added 
to the accredited list: 

Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 
National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
Roosevelt College of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
The Saint Paul Seminary, Saint Paul, Minn. 
College of Saint Teresa, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central YMCA College of Chicago, which has 
ceased operations, was removed from the accredited 
list. 
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The total number of institutions of higher educa- 
tion accredited by the North Central Association 
now stands at 318. The official list of accredited 
institutions will appear in the July number of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. 





Priorities Regulation Applicable to Dormitories 
and Group Housing Facilities for Veterans 


The U. S. Office of Education continues to receive 
inquiries concerning the system of priorities operat- 
ing in the Reconversion Housing Program for 
veterans with particular reference to college dormi- 
tories. The Office, under date of January 16, 1946, 
sent to college and university presidents copies of 
Civilian Production Administration Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 33 (December 20, 1945), which applies to 
this question. 

The regulation “is designed to assist private 
builders, educational institutions and others to build 
moderate cost housing accommodations to which 
veterans of World War II will be given preference, 
by giving an HH preference rating for certain build- 
ing materials for the construction.” The sections 
relating to dormitories are: 


Rent To Be Charged 


“(i) An application by an educational institution 
or public organization for a dormitory or group 
housing facility must contain a statement of the 
maximum shelter rent to be charged to each occu- 
pant. The application will not be approved if the 
maximum shelter rent proposed is more than the 
amount charged by the builder for similar accommo- 
dations in its other facilities. 

“(i) As long as this regulation remains in effect, 
no persons (whether the builder or any other person) 
shall rent accommodations in a dormitory or other 
group housing facility built under the Reconversion 
Housing Program (where the builder has used an 
HH rating to get materials for the construction or 
conversion) for more than the maximum shelter rent 
specified in the application as approved.” 


Accommodations Exclusively 
for Veterans of World War II 


“As long as this regulation remains in effect, a 
builder who has used the HH rating to get materials 
to build a dormitory or other group housing facility 
must make the accommodations available exclusively 
for veterans of World War II otherwise eligible to 
occupy the accommodation, except that if an educa- 
tional institution builds a dormitory under this 


program it may make available to nonveterans 40 
percent of the accommodations in the dormitory if 
it makes available to veterans of World War II 
similar or better accommodations in other dormi- 
tories at rents not larger than the rents specified in 
the application as approved. This may only be 
done, however, if the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration specifically approves it. 

“An educational institution which wishes to avoid 
segregation of veterans should attach to its appli- 
cation a letter stating the number of the accommo- 
dations in the proposed dormitory it wishes to make 
available to nonveterans, and describe the accom- 
modations in regular dormitories which will be made 
available to veterans.” 

Copies of the complete regulation may be obtained 
from the Civilian Production Administration, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Ohio Surveys College Plans of 
High-School Graduates 


A State-wide survey of Ohio high schools to dis- 
cover the college plans of this year’s graduates is 
being undertaken by the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Higher Education, with 
the cooperation of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The survey parallels that being made of the 
colleges of the State for the Governor’s Commission 
to secure from them detailed information on their 
facilities for increased enrollments next fall. Refer- 
ence to the college survey was made in the April 15 
issue of HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Each high school is asked to report the number 
of its seniors planning to attend Ohio colleges this 
fall, the colleges to which they are applying, and the 
courses they desire to take. Comparisons are asked 
between this year’s numbers expecting to enter col- 
lege and the numbers who made application for the 
school year 1940-41. 

In his letter which accompanied the questionnaire 
sent to the high schools, the State superintendent of 
public instruction pointed out that few of the 1946 
high-school graduates in Ohio can hope to enter 
college either in Ohio or in other States. However, 
he said: “Perhaps we can do something to make it 
possible for a number of civilians to be admitted . . . 

-in areas where there is definitely a social need.” As 
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one of those areas, he pointed to the shortage of 
teachers. ‘‘We should like,” he said, “to stress the 
importance of guiding capable and promising young 
people into the teaching profession. It appears that 
it will take several years for the supply of trained 
teachers to approach the demand in the field of 
elementary education. The special areas in second- 
ary education also offer many opportunities. If 
social needs are considered in admitting young people 
to college, surely the teaching profession deserves 
consideration.” 


Study-Work Plan at Princeton 


Princeton University has announced the introduc- 
tion of a study-work program designed to make 
summer employment part of the educational experi- 
ence of the undergraduate, by coordinating it with 
his curricular and vocational interests. The program 
is optional, but all undergraduates are being urged 
to take advantage of it. 

In developing the study-work plan, Princeton is 
making use of its experience with a small-scale 
program conducted several years before the war 
and with the summer-work requirement of juniors in 
the school of engineering. All of the university’s 
advisory and placement services have been put 
behind the plan, including faculty advisory and 
vocational counselling systems, the bureau of student 
aid and employment, and senior and alumni job 
placement offices. It is enlisting the aid of its 
alumni, particularly its Nation-wide chain of alumni 
placement committees, and other business and 
industrial executives. 

In addition to the educational advantages of the 
study-work program and the opportunity it affords 
for earning money for college expenses, President 
Dodds calls attention to its value as a guide in a 
choice of vocation. By providing the undergraduate 
with an opportunity to test one or more fields of 
endeavor during his college vacations, the study- 
work plan, he said, would help to avoid the waste 
of productive time and the sense of frustration caused 
by postponing until after graduation experimentation 
in the choice of a career. 


Workshops for Educators 


The University of Kentucky College of Education 
has planned a series of workshops on the campus 
during the summer quarter. Designed to be of 
special interest to Kentucky teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents, the workshops will 
deal with problems of Kentucky’s resources, their de- 
velopment and use; the Sloan experiment in applied 


economics which considers elements of food, clothing, 
and shelter; the canning and preservation of food on 
the farm; planning and improving housing condi- 
tions in Kentucky; the guidance and counseling of 
youth; and other subjects to be announced later. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Proposals Relating to the Statistical Function of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 21 p. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 2). 10 cents. 


Report of a national conference on the Office of Education statis- 
tical program. Deals with the purpose and scope of the statistical 
program, the collection of data, and the preparation and presen- 
tation of reports. 


State Plans for Financing Pupil Transportation, by 
Timon Covert. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946, 52 p. (Pamphlet No. 99). 
15 cents. 

Describes the legal provisions, both State and local, for financing 
pupil transportation service in each State. Summarizes replies 
from State school officials to 11 questions relating to an evaluation 
of their respective State plans for financing this service. Includes 
list of references and selected “rules and regulations” for guidance 


of local school officials when reporting school transpoctation data 
to State departments of education. 


From Other Government Agencies 


National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel. Directory of Colleges and Universities Offer- 
ing Graduate Degrees and Some Form of Graduate Aid. 
Washington 25, D. C., The Roster, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor, January 1946. 
12 p. proc. Free. 

Contains information based upon returns from 188 colleges and 
universities concerning subjects or groups of subjects in which 
graduate degrees are offered, institutions granting the master’s 


and doctor’s degrees, and the forms of assistance offered. Data 
are presented by institutions and arranged by States. 
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U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Price List 
53: Maps. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 37th ed. 16 p. Free from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


A list of maps for sale. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 

Cooperative Education and Other Work-Study Plans 
(At the College Level). New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 1946. 29 p. proc. Free. 

Report of a survey by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers Committee on Cooperation with Education, at the request 
of the Education-Industry Committee. Describes the principal 
features of cooperative education. 

Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Education, 
edited by John Dale Russell and Donald M. Mac- 
kenzie. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
142 p. proc. (Proceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. 


XVII.) $2. 


Eleven papers devoted to: (1) The extension of institutional 
responsibilities for counseling and guidance; (2) community rela- 
tionships and responsibilities of colleges and universities; (3) the 
reorganization of upper division curriculums; and (4) faculty 
participation in institutional government. 

Junior College Directory, 1946, compiled by Wini- 
fred R. Long and Shirley Sanders. 1201 Nineteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1946. 36p. 50 cents. 

Information concerning all junior colleges (591) in the United 
States, both accredited and nonaccredited, which were reported 
to the American Association of Junior Colleges up to December 
20, 1946. 

Meet the U. S. A.: Handbook for Foreign Students 
in the United States, by Ching-Kun Yang. New York 
19, Institute of International Education, 1945. 184 
p. (Institute of International Education, Bulletin 


No. 2, 26th series.) 


This book, originally in Chinese, was written for the thousands 
of Chinese students coming to the United States to continue their 
education. Later it was translated into English by the author. 
Presents a searching analysis of American civilization and culture 
as seen by a Chinese student at the University of Michigan, who 
is now teaching at the University of Washington. 

Planning a Retirement System. 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, 1945. 40 p. Free from the 
Association. 

Designed to aid an individual or a committee in the formulation 
of a retirement plan. Deals with such questions as the details of 


a plan, cost, reasons for retirement plans, and how to begin the 
operation of a plan. 


The Status of Publicly Supported Higher Education 
in Massachusetis: Important Facts Which Massachu- 
setts Citizens Should Know. Published by the Asso- 
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ciate Alumni of Massachusetts State College. 12 p, 


Contains charts to illustrate that education pays dividends, 
and compares higher education in Massachusetts with higher 
education in other States. 

Studies of Higher Education in the South. Knox. 
ville, Tenn., Work Conferences on Higher Education 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1946. 132 p. proc. May be obtained. from 
Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee, Knox. 
ville 16, Tenn. $1. 

A preliminary report prepared for the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education. An analysis of problems in administration, 


curriculum, instruction, personnel, library, and other areas of 
education, together with recommendations for improvement. 


Books 


Public Relations for Colleges and Universities: A 
Manual of Practical ?rocedure, by Christopher Edgar 
Persons. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1946. 61 p. $2. 

Undertakes to define and explain the college or university 


administrator’s position and function as to public relations, and 
to outline a sound public-relations procedure. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
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